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Sweden:  The  Dilemma  of  a  Neutral 

BY  NABOTH  HEDIN  The  author  of  this  Report,  born  in  Sweden,  came  to  this  country  in 

1900,  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1908,  and  became  an  American 
citizen  two  years  later.  From  1914  to  1919  he  was  an  accredited  Ameri¬ 
can  war  correspondent  in  France.  Since  1926,  Mr.  Hedin  has  been 
head  of  the  American-Swedish  News  Exchange. 


The  imminent  conclusion  of  the  Allied  campaign 
in  North  Africa  brings  an  invasion  of  conquered 
Europe  within  the  realm  of  the  possible.  As  the 
hour  for  the  opening  of  a  second  front  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent  approaches,  attention  in  the  United 
Nations  inevitably  turns  to  the  few  remaining 
neutral  countries  —  Spain,  Portugal,  Switzerland, 
Sweden  and  Turf^ey  —  which  may  yet  be  called 
on  to  play  a  part  in  the  tragedy  of  Europe  before 
the  curtain  finally  falls  on  Hitler’s  “new  order." 

Of  all  these  countries  Sweden  is,  at  this  moment, 
most  in  the  limelight — partly  because  it  lies  athwart 
a  possible  path  of  Allied  invasion  of  Germany, 
partly  because  it  is  in  a  stronger  military  and  in¬ 
dustrial  position  than  any  of  the  other  neutrals  to 
resist  if  attacked.  In  addition  to  the  many  problems 
of  conscience  and  judgment  faced  by  all  nations 
that  sought  to  maintain  a  policy  of  neutrality  in 
World  War  U — among  them  the  United  States  be¬ 
fore  Pearl  Harbor — Sweden  is  confronted  by  a  di¬ 
lemma  inherent  in  its  history.  While  the  Swedish 
people  as  a  whole  have  shown  increasing  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Nazism,  especially  following  maltreatment 
of  Norway  by  Germany,  fear  of  Russia,  which  for 
centuries  before  the  1800’s  struggled  with  Sweden 
for  mastery  of  the  Baltic,  continues  to  a^ect  the 
Swedish  outlook  course  of  the  war  and  the 

shape  of  Europe’s  future.  This  fear  was  enhanced 
by  Russia’s  invasion  in  79^9  of  Finland,  which 
until  iSoq  had  been  part  of  Sweden. 

Sweden’s  success  in  resisting  the  economic  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  war,  which  isolated  it  in  large  measure 
from  its  peacetime  markets  and  sources  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  has  been  due  primarily  to  the  improvement 
of  its  agriculture,  and  to  intensive  electrification, 
which  reduced  its  dependence  on  imported  coal. 
The  resiliency  of  Sweden’s  economy  has,  in  turn, 
been  greatly  aided  by  a  well-balanced  political  sys¬ 
tem  that  has  proved  equal  to  the  strains  and  stresses 
of  the  war  years. 

In  view  of  the  heightened  interest  shown  by  the 
American  public  in  Swedish  views  and  policies. 


the  Foreign  Policy  Association  has  invited  Naboth 
Hedin,  head  of  the  American-Swedish  News  Ex¬ 
change,  to  give  a  picture  of  present-day  Sweden 
as  he  sees  it. — editor. 

POLICY  OF  NEUTRALITY 

SWEDEN’S  neutrality  policy  in  World  War  II, 
as  in  World  War  I,  was  predetermined  by  both  geo¬ 
graphic  and  historical  considerations.  With  Ger¬ 
many  on  the  south  and  Russia  on  the  east  Sweden, 
a  thoroughly  democratic  country,  saw  no  choice  but 
to  remain  outside  the  struggle.  Before  1939  this 
attitude  was  shared  by  all  the  small  nations  of  the 
north,  but  so  far  Sweden  alone  has  not  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  either  Germany  or  Russia.  Meanwhile,  as 
the  tide  of  war  has  shifted  to  other  sectors  of  Europe 
and  to  Africa,  Sweden  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
strengthen  its  defenses.  No  matter  what  happens 
in  the  future,  its  people  are  now  united  in  their 
resolve  to  fight  for  their  liberty  and  independence. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  Sweden,  like 
most  of  the  smaller  European  nations,  formally 
declared  its  neutrality  in  accordance  with  the 
Hague  Convention  of  1907,  and  was  formally  as¬ 
sured  in  return  that  its  neutrality  would  be  re¬ 
spected.*  Sweden’s  decision  to  stay  neutral  was  in 
harmony  with  its  historic  traditions.  After  many 
battles  in  the  i6th,  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  Sweden 
settled  down  within  its  present  borders.  More¬ 
over,  Sweden  gradually  abandoned  all  ideas  of 
expansion  across  the  Baltic,  or  elsewhere,  so  that 
for  nearly  130  years,  or  ever  since  the  Napoleonic 
era,  it  has  been  able  to  avoid  war.  At  the  same  time, 
for  the  sake  of  maintaining  peace,  Sweden  learned 
to  curb  both  national  pride  and  apparent  self-in¬ 
terest.  In  1905,  although  militarily  the  stronger,  it 
consented  to  peaceful  dissolution  of  its  union  with 

I.  Sec  Per  Albin  Hansson,  Prime  Minister  of  Sweden,  “Vaar 
Neutralitctspolitik”  (Stockholm,  Social-Democratic  Labor  Party, 
1942),  p.  7.  For  a  discussion  of  Sweden’s  neutrality  from  the 
point  of  view  of  international  law,  sec  editorial.  Financial 
Chronicle  (New  York),  February  8,  1941. 
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Norway,  and  in  1921  accepted  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions’  award  of  the  Aaland  Islands  to  Finland — 
the  League’s  first  and  probably  most  definite  politi¬ 
cal  success. 

Sweden  also  wholeheartedly  believed  in  the 
League  idea  of  collective  security,  and  was  greatly 
disappointed  at  its  failure.  Except  for  League 
membership  and  various  arbitration  and  concilia¬ 
tion  treaties  concluded  within  the  framework  of 
the  Geneva  institutions,  Sweden  made  no  political 
commitments  during  the  Long  Armistice.  Most 
treaties  with  foreign  powers,  such  as  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  with  the  United  States  and  wartime 
trade  treaties  with  Britain  and  Russia,  as  well  as 
Germany,  have  concerned  the  exchange  of  goods.^ 

THE  FIRST  RUSSO-FINNISH  WAR 

Sweden’s  neutrality  was  subjected  to  its  first 
strain  in  November  1939,  when  Russia  attacked 
Finland.  Here  was  a  neighbor,  formerly  part  of  the 
Swedish  domain  and  still  inhabited  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  by  people  of  the  same  stock,  deliberately 
and  ruthlessly  invaded  by  Russia,  Sweden’s  cen¬ 
turies-old  arch-adversary.  Many  voices  were  raised 
in  Sweden  in  favor  of  active  intervention.  The 
Conservatives,  especially,  not  only  disliked  commu¬ 
nism  in  principle,  but  had  always  been  apprehensive 
of  Russia  under  any  regime.^  Public  opinion  in 
general,  as  in  other  democratic  countries,  was  deep¬ 
ly  aroused.  “Finland’s  cause  is  ours’’  became  a 
national  slogan.  Only  the  Swedish  Communists  dis¬ 
sented  from  this  view. 

Russia  and  Germany  were  linked  at  that  time 
by  the  1939  pact  of  nonaggression,  and  the  Reich 
conveyed  the  impression  to  Stockholm  that  it  might 
face  German  attack  if  it  interfered  too  actively  in 
the  Russo-Finnish  war.^“  In  a  public  statement  on 
February  19,  1940,  the  King  declared  that  direct 
Swedish  intervention  in  Finland  was  practically 
certain  to  engulf  the  entire  North  in  the  war  be¬ 
tween  the  great  powers.'*  This  feeling  was  shared 
by  both  Norway  and  Denmark.’ 

2.  See  E.  C.  Bellquist,  Some  Aspects  of  the  Recent  Foreign 
Policy  of  Sweden  (Berkeley,  University  of  California  Press, 
1929);  S.  S.  Jones,  The  Scandinavian  States  and  the  League 
of  Nations  (Princeton,  N.  J.,  Princeton  University  Press,  for  the 
American  Scandinavian  Foundation,  1939);  Oscar  Faincs, 
The  Future  of  Small  Nations  (Washington,  D.  C.,  American 
Council  of  Public  Affairs,  1943);  Ocsten  Unden,  Si’cnslf  Utri- 
kespolitik.  and  Svensk.  Neutralitet  (Stockholm,  Tidens  Forlag, 
1941);  also  F.  J.  Haskins,  “Sweden  Strives  for  Peace,”  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  (Washington,  D.  C.),  July  28,  1942;  and  Arthur 
Krock,  “The  Effect  of  Geography  and  the  War  on  Sweden,” 
New  Yorh,  Times,  January  3,  1941. 

3.  Sec  Jacob  de  Geer,  “Svenskarna  och  Ryssland,”  Goteborgs 
Handels — och  Sjofarts  Tidning,  March  4,  1942. 

3a.  See  Eric  Dancy,  “The  Swedish  Position,”  The  New  States¬ 
man  and  Nation  (London),  January  23,  1943,  p.  54. 

4.  See  American  Swedish  Monthly  (New  York),  April  1940, 
P-  14- 


Sweden  therefore  adopted  a  policy  of  nonbelli¬ 
gerent  interventionism,  sending  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  war  supplies,  munitions  (including  planes 
and  anti-aircraft  guns),  as  well  as  approximately 
9,000  fully  equipped  volunteers  and  all  kinds  of 
medical  and  civilian  aid  to  Finland.^  In  addition, 
Sweden  permitted  the  transit  of  French  and  Brit¬ 
ish  war  materials  to  Finland,  as  it  had  during 
World  War  I,  when  Russia  was  the  beneficiary  of 
Allied  assistance.  Norway  and  Denmark  also  sent 
aid  to  Finland,  including  volunteers,  but  on  a  much 
smaller  scale. 

Not  until  March  2,  1940  did  the  French  and 
British  governments  dispatch  notes  to  Sweden  and 
Norway  stating  that,  if  Finland  requested  it,  the 
two  governments  were  prepared  to  send  troops 
across  the  northern  countries  to  help  Finland.  Both 
countries  replied  in  the  negative  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  Finland  never  requested  such  aid.  The  Al¬ 
lied  offer,  in  any  case,  came  too  late.  Before  Febru¬ 
ary  Finland,  through  the  intermediary  of  Sweden, 
asked  for  peace  terms,  and  on  March  12  Finland 
and  Russia  signed  a  peace  treaty  in  Moscow.’ 

In  the  perspective  of  subsequent  events,  the  Al¬ 
lies  had  cause  to  be  grateful  for  this  refusal,  because 
such  a  move  would  almost  inevitably  have  involved 
France  and  Britain  in  war  with  Russia.  “Looking 
back  at  it  now,’’  says  a  British  writer  on  internation¬ 
al  affairs,  “the  whole  campaign  [to  involve  Sweden  | 
seems  so  fantastic  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
believe  it  could  have  happened.  .  .  .  They  [the 
Swedes]  knew  that  Germany,  without  the  least 
doubt,  would  have  regarded  the  presence  of  Allied 
troops  on  Swedish  soil  as  casus  belli.  This  meant 
that  by  assisting  an  Allied  intervention  in  Finland, 
Sweden  would  consolidate  the  German-Russian 
agreement  into  a  full-blown  alliance  of  which  Fin¬ 
land,  Sweden  and  Norway  would  be  first  and  cer¬ 
tain  victims.’’® 

GERMAN  INVASION  OF  NORWAY 

That  Allied  troops  never  had  a  chance  to  reach 
Finland  was  shown  by  Germany’s  successful  inva¬ 
sion  of  Denmark  and  Norway  on  April  9,  1940. 
That  Sweden,  too,  would  have  been  sacrificed  had 
it  been  attacked  now  seems  self-evident,  for  Sweden 
could  not  have  long  maintained  itself  unaided — 
especially  since  its  military  resources  had  been  seri¬ 
ously  depleted  by  the  aid  rendered  Finland.  “In¬ 
deed  the  failure  of  Germany  to  occupy  the  whole 

5.  Sec  Halvdan  Koht,  Norway:  Neutral  and  Invaded  (New 
York,  Macmillan,  1941),  p.  27. 

6.  Sec  Hur  Sverige  Hjalpte  Finland  (Stockholm,  Natur  och 
Kultur,  1940);  also  “What  Sweden  Did,”  editorial  in  New 
York^  Times,  March  19,  1940. 

7.  See  Koht,  Norway:  Neutral  and  Invaded,  cited,  p.  29. 

8.  See  News-Letter  (London,  King-Hall),  April  1942,  p.  212. 
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of  Scandinavia  remains  something  of  a  mystery,”  a 
British  periodical  commented  two  years  later. 
“Good  luck,  geographical  position  and  considera¬ 
tions  of  German  policy  saved  Sweden  from  occu¬ 
pation  in  April  1940.”^ 

Sweden,  however,  expected  to  be  invaded  at  any 
moment,  and  mobilized  close  to  500,000  men — 
more  than  it  had  ever  mobilized  before.  What  part 
“good  luck”  played  in  Sweden’s  escape  from  the 
fate  of  Norway  and  Denmark  it  is  hard  to  say.  So 
far  as  German  policy  is  concerned,  two  considera¬ 
tions  stand  out.  First,  Germany  expected  Sweden 
to  resist,  as  Norway  did;  and  if  it  took  two  months 
to  subdue  Norway,  which  was  even  less  prepared, 
Sweden  might  have  further  slowed  German  pro¬ 
gress  in  other  theatres  of  war.  By  invading  Sweden, 
Germany  would  have  risked  the  loss  of  a  good 
customer  as  well  as  a  valuable  source  of  sup¬ 
plies;  by  completely  isolating  Sweden,  on  the 
other  hand,  Germany  hoped  to  milk  the  country 
dry  without  the  cost  of  an  invasion.  The  Nazis 
also  thought  that,  in  their  ultimate  contest  with 
Russia,  Sweden — like  Finland — might  even  become 
a  partner.  In  1941  the  Swedes  were  clearly  invited 
by  the  Nazis  to  take  part  in  the  crusade  against 
Bolshevism. 

Another  consideration  that  influenced  the  Nazis, 
probably  to  a  greater  degree,  was  Russia’s  attitude. 
Until  France  had  been  conquered,  Germany  was 
not  ready  to  antagonize  the  U.S.S.R.  Russia, 
like  Germany,  had  vital  interests  in  the  Baltic 
and  the  North  Atlantic,  and  expressed  surprise  at  the 
invasion  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  Had  Sweden, 
too,  been  subjugated  by  the  Germans,  a  German- 
Soviet  conflict  might  have  been  precipitated  before 
Ciermany  had  finished  with  the  Low  Countries  and 
France,  to  say  nothing  of  Britain. 

TRANSIT  OF  GERMAN  TROOPS 

Sweden,  like  other  democratic  countries,  expected 
that  the  Allies,  who  only  a  few  weeks  before  had 
offered  to  send  troops  to  Finland,  would  find  it 
possible  to  stem  the  German  tide  in  Norway.  The 
Swedes  regarded  the  war  in  Norway  not  as  a 
local  war,  like  the  Russian  attack  on  Finland,  but 
as  a  phase  of  the  struggle  between  Germany  and 
the  Allies,  particularly  Britain,  which  would  be 
directly  threatened  by  Norway’s  fall.*®  While  fight¬ 
ing  in  Norway  was  in  progress,  Sweden  declined 
requests  from  both  sides  for  the  supply  or  transit 
of  arms  as  well  as  men."  Only  sanitary  trains  with 

9.  Sec  “The  Northern  Neutral,”  The  Economist  (London), 
May  9,  1942,  p.  638. 

10.  See  Unden,  Svensk.  VtrihespoUtih,  cited,  p.  21. 

11.  See  Oesten  Unden,  in  St'eri^c  i  Dag  (Stockholm,  Tidens 
l  orlap,  1941),  p.  22. 


medical  supplies,  doctors  and  attendants — a  total 
of  292  men — were  allowed  to  pass  through  Sweden  I 
under  Article  14  of  the  Hague  Convention  for  the  I 
aid  of  German  wounded  at  Narvik.*^  I 

On  July  5,  1940,  when  not  only  Norway  but  the  t 
Low  Countries  and  France  had  succumbed,  the  F 
Swedish  Foreign  Office  declared:  “Whereas  mili¬ 
tary  operations  in  Norway  have  been  discontinued, 
the  war  restrictions  on  transit  to  and  from  Nor¬ 
way  have  become  unnecessary.  Therefore  all  kinds 
of  goods  in  such  traffic  may  now  be  transported 
on  the  Swedish  railroads.  Travel  permission  will 
also  be  given  to  members  of  the  German  military 
forces,  especially  soldiers  on  furlough.  For  this  I 
purpose  special  cars  will  be  used.”*^  I 

Discussing  this  concession  Professor  Oesten 
Unden,  former  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
now  Chancellor  of  the  Swedish  Universities,  as  I 
well  as  a  Social-Democratic  party  leader  in  the  ^ 
Riksdag,  said  in  an  address  at  Katrineholm  on  | 
December  17,  1940:  “In  view  of  various  rumors  | 
it  ought  to  be  stressed  that  this  is  only  a  question  1 
of  soldiers  who,  in  accordance  with  a  detailed  | 
agreement,  are  allowed  to  return  home  on  leave,  I 
traveling  without  arms  and  on  special  trains  ac-  | 
companied  by  Swedish  military  guards.  Never  has  1 
it  been  a  question  of  the  unrestricted  passage  of  | 
troops.  These  transports  have  not  increased  the  I 
number  of  German  soldiers  in  Norway  and  real  | 
Norwegian  and  British  interests  can  hardly  have  [ 
been  injured.  This,  moreover,  has  been  made  clear  [ 
in  response  to  Norwegian  and  British  representa-  t 
tions  on  this  point.”  He  added,  however,  that  he 
personally  had  theoretical  scruples  which  he  had 
voiced  in  the  Riksdag.*'*  Since  no  previous  neu-  | 
trality  rule  covered  the  situation,  the  Swedish  gov-  I 
ernment  has  taken  the  stand  that  it  had  a  right  to 
grant  the  concession."  Britain  presented  a  note  of 
protest,  declaring  that  “His  Majesty's  Government 
ttK)k  a  grave  view”  and  “could  not  but  regard  the 
Swedish  Government’s  action  as  a  serious  breach 
of  neutrality,”  while  the  exiled  Norwegian  govern¬ 
ment  in  London  took  exception  “to  the  Swedish 
Prime  Minister’s  contention  that  hostilities  between 

12.  Sec  statement  by  Foreign  Minister  Christian  E.  Guenther, 
News  from  Sweden  (distributed  by  the  American  Swedish  News 
Exchange,  Inc.,  New  York),  December  16,  1942.  Also  state¬ 
ment  by  S.  Dehlgren  and  Yngve  Hugo,  Norsk.a  Misstdmningar 
och  Missforstaand  Betraffande  Sverige  i  Belysning  av  Vissa  Fahto 
(Stockholm),  November  to,  1940,  p.  3. 

13.  American  Swedish  Monthly,  August  1940,  p.  22.  For 
effect  on  the  Swedish  public,  see  Sigrid  Undset,  Return  to  the 
Future  (New  York,  Knopf,  1942),  p.  81. 

14.  Sec  Unden,  Svensk.  U trif^espoUtik^,  cited,  p.  23;  reprinted 
in  American  Scandinavian  Review  (New  York),  March  1941. 

15.  See  S.A.P.  Information  (organ  of  the  Swedish  Social-Demo¬ 
cratic  party),  quoted  in  American  Swedish  Monthly,  April  1943, 
p.  14.  Sec  also  statement  of  Foreign  Minister  tiuenlher.  New 
Yorh  Times,  May  8,  1943. 
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Norway  and  Germany  had  ceased.”*^  There  have 
been  repeated  Commando  raids  on  the  Norwegian 
coast,  and  increased  civil  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  population — which  has  been  noted  in  Sweden 
with  growing  admiration. 

While  no  formal  action  followed  these  protests, 
Swedish  public  opinion  became  increasingly  agi¬ 
tated,  and  the  Swedish  press  more  and  more  out¬ 
spoken.  In  December  1942  newspapers  stated  defi¬ 
nitely  that,  if  hostilities  were  resumed  in  Norway, 
German  transit  traffic  through  Sweden  would  be 
stopped.  “The  nation  considers  Foreign  Minister 
Guenther’s  statement  [about  the  sanitary  trains  in 
1940]  as  an  indirect  confirmation  that  he  shares 
this  view,”  declared  one  paper.'^ 

Another  British  protest  with  regard  to  Swedish 
neutrality  was  made  in  June  1941  when,  at  the 
request  of  Finland  and  Germany,  permission  was 
given  to  transport  a  German  division  from  Norway 
to  Finland  to  take  part  in  a  German  attack  on 
the  U.S.S.R.  On  July  i,  1941  British  Foreign  Sec¬ 
retary  Anthony  Eden  informed  the  House  of 
Commons  that  a  verbal  protest  had  been  made 
in  Stockholm,  but  added  that  “relations  with 
Sweden  remain  normal.”**  There  was  no  return 
permit  and  demands  for  other  troop  transports 
have  been  refused,  as  have  been  German  requests 
for  furlough  trains  from  and  to  Finland.*^ 

The  German  transit  privileges  have  involved, 
partly,  special  trains  carrying  individual  officers  and 
men  on  leave  under  Swedish  military  supervision 
and,  partly,  equipment  and  supplies,  including 
munitions  for  which  special  permits  have  been  re¬ 
quired  in  advance.  One  such  “leave”  train  has  been 
allowed  in  each  direction  daily  from  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  border  point  nearest  Oslo  to  southern 
Swedish  ports  nearest  Germany  or  Denmark. 
Three  times  a  week  a  similar  train  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  in  each  direction  from  the  border  point 
nearest  Narvik  in  northern  Norway  to  the  same 
southern  Swedish  ports. 

Officers  have  been  allowed  to  carry  pistols  and 
the  men  bayonets,  but  no  other  arms  have  been 
permitted  on  “leave”  trains.  Members  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  military  forces,  “mainly  on  leave,”  have  also 
been  allowed  to  travel  in  smaller  groups  under 
similar  supervision  twice  weekly  in  each  direction 
through  Sweden  between  the  border  point  nearest 
Trondheim  in  central  Norway  and  that  nearest 

16.  See  New  Yor^  Times,  July  17,  1940. 

17.  See  Dagens  Nyheter  (Stockholm),  December  16,  1942; 
Boraas  Tidning,  January  28,  1943;  Upsala  Nya  Tidning,  Janu¬ 
ary  28,  1943,  quoted  in  American  Swedish  Monthly,  March 
1943.  p.  14- 

18.  See  New  Yorh  Times,  July  2,  1941. 

19-  See  Dagens  Nyheter,  quoted  in  News  from  Sweden,  Feb¬ 
ruary  9,  1942. 


Narvik,  between  which  cities  there  is  no  Nor¬ 
wegian  railroad.  Civilians  attached  to  the  German 
forces  have  also  been  permitted  to  use  these  trains. 
Similar  leave  traffic  from  Finland  to  Germany  via 
Sweden  has  not  been  permitted,  but  twice  a  week 
two  railroad  cars  in  each  direction  have  been  set 
aside  for  Germans  in  uniform  travelling  across 
Sweden  from  Haparanda  on  the  Finnish  border  to 
Storlien,  the  border  point  nearest  Trondheim  in 
Norway.*^® 

ECONOMIC  ISOLATION  OF  SWEDEN 

German  occupation  of  Denmark  and  Norway 
isolated  Sweden  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  Finland,  by  closing  its  most  im¬ 
portant  markets  and  sources  of  imports.  Britain 
in  normal  times  is  Sweden’s  best  customer,  taking 
nearly  a  fourth  of  its  exports  (23.5  per  cent  aver¬ 
age  for  1936-38).  Germany  comes  next,  with  a 
sixth  (16.8  per  cent  for  the  same  years) In  regard 
to  Swedish  imports  the  roles  of  Britain  and  Ger¬ 
many  are  normally  reversed,  the  former  supplying 
only  13. 1  and  the  latter  21  j>er  cent. 

WARTIME  TRADE  TREATIES 

Following  German  occupation  of  Norway  a  dou¬ 
ble  blockade  of  Sweden  was  established  in  the 
west,  the  British  Navy  controlling  all  imports  and 
the  Germans  all  exports.  At  one  swoop  Sweden 
lost  over  70  per  cent  of  its  1938  export  market.^* 
But  to  keep  its  industries  going  and  its  people 
employed — in  order  to  survive  at  all — Sweden, 
which  is  far  from  self-sufficient,  had  to  have  for¬ 
eign  trade,  which  in  1937  was  valued  at  $1,030,- 
960,000.^^  Its  wartime  trade  policy  until  the  invasion 
of  Norway,  therefore,  had  been  to  exchange  goods 
as  far  as  possible  with  both  sides.  In  this  policy 
Sweden  was  encouraged  by  both  Britain  and  Ger¬ 
many,  and  at  the  end  of  1939  it  concluded  special 
wartime  trade  treaties  with  each  of  these  two  bel¬ 
ligerents,  as  did  Norway.^^ 

The  guiding  principle  of  these  treaties  was  that 
the  goods  should  correspond,  in  nature  and  quan¬ 
tity,  with  those  exchanged  before  the  war.  The 
Swedish  government,  which  had  followed  a  laissez- 
faire  foreign  trade  policy  in  World  War  I,  now 
took  full  control  of  both  imports  and  exports.  In 

19a.  See  American  Swedish  Monthly,  May  1943,  p.  14. 

20.  See  E.  T.  H.  Kjellstrom,  et  al..  Price  Control:  War  Against 
Inflation  (New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Rutgers  University  Press, 

1,942).  P-15- 

21.  See  Gunnar  Hiiggliif,  ‘‘Swedish  Trade  Policy  in  Wartime,” 
Le  Nord,  1941,  vol.  1-2,  p.  94. 

22.  See  Statistisk.  Aarshol{,  igjg  (Stockholm),  p.  133;  also 
The  Northern  Countries  in  World  Economy  (published  by  the 
Delegations  for  the  Promotion  of  Economic  Cooperation  Between 
the  Northern  Countries,  Helsinki,  2d  ed.,  1939),  p.  103. 

23.  Sec  Koht,  Norway:  Neutral  and  Invaded,  cited,  p.  16. 
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view  of  the  danger  that  the  country  might  be 
isolated,  imports  rather  than  exports  became  the 
chief  aim  of  trade.  Whereas  during  the  first  three 
years  of  World  War  I,  Sweden  had  had  an  export 
surplus  of  $325,000,000,  for  the  same  period  in 
World  War  II  it  had  an  import  surplus  of  $400,- 
000,000.^“*  Even  before  1939  Sweden  imported  ex¬ 
cess  quantities  of  raw  materials  and,  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  war,  this  policy  was  pursued  as  long  as 
possible.  In  anticipation  of  a  blockade,  goods  were 
imported  and  stored  for  future  use.  Together  with 
domestic  grain  surpluses,  also  stored,  they  have 
greatly  strengthened  Sweden’s  economic  resistance. 

Out  of  the  dilemma  created  by  Sweden’s  eco¬ 
nomic  isolation  three  ways  were  opien:  increased 
trade  with  Germany  and  the  German-occupied 
countries;  improved  trade  relations  with  Russia; 
and  resumption  of  trade  with  overseas  countries  by 
consent  of  all  belligerents.  All  three  ways  have 
been  tried,  with  varying  success. 

INCREASE  IN  TRADE  WITH  GERMANY 

Because  of  geographic  proximity,  Sweden’s  trade 
relations  with  Germany,  as  far  back  as  history  or 
even  archaeology  record,  have  always  been  active. 
During  the  years  immediately  preceding  World 
War  II  a  steady  increase  in  Swedish-German  trade 
became  noticeable,  Germany  buying  in  Sweden 
more  and  more  semi-finished  goods  or  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  and  selling  in  return  larger  quantities  of 
manufactured  articles.  This  was  the  period  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  intensive  rearmament,  and  exports  from  the 
Reich  were  artificially  stimulated  by  export  pre¬ 
miums  which  made  German  goods  especially  cheap 
for  foreign  consumers.  At  the  same  time,  Sweden’s 
rising  standard  of  living  increased  its  capacity  to 
purchase  manufactured  goods.  A  few  figures  indi¬ 
cate  this  trend.  From  an  annual  average  value  of 
$^,6^6,000  in  1931-35,  Swedish  exports  to  Germany 
rose  to  $^3,787,750  in  1938,  and  to  $92,845,250  in 
1939.  The  corresponding  value  of  Swedish  impiorts 
from  Germany  was  $91,942,000  in  1931-35,  $124,- 
639,250  in  1938,  and  $162,874,500  in  1939.^'  Follow¬ 
ing  the  outbreak  of  war,  trade  between  Sweden 
and  Germany  expanded  even  more  rapidly.  In 
1941,  for  example,  the  total  turnover  in  German- 
Swedish  trade  was  $478,000,000,  and  by  December 
15,  1942  stood  at  $437,500,000.^*^ 

The  excess  in  value  of  Swedish  imports  from 
Germany  over  exports  to  that  country  continued 
through  the  first  two  war  years.  The  difference  was 
paid  by  Sweden,  partly  in  the  exchange  of  other 

24.  Sre  Ingcmar  Gerhard,  Kriget  och  Sveriges  lJtri\eshandel 
(Stockholm,  Utrikespolitiska  Instituet,  1942),  p.  31. 

25.  See  Statistisk  Aarsho/(,  1941,  p.  i(')4. 

2(1.  Sec  News  from  Sweden,  December  23,  1942. 


countries  or  gold,  and  partly  by  interest  and  amor¬ 
tization  charges  due  from  Germany  on  the  Swedish 
share  in  the  so-called  Dawes  and  Young  reparation 
loans  through  which  Germany  was  expected  to 
pay  for  the  damage  it  had  caused  in  World  War  I. 
This  Swedish  claim  on  Germany  amounted  in 

1940  to  roughly  $150,000,000,  the  annual  “service” 
charges  on  which  totaled  about  $7,500,000.^^ 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Hitler  regime,  Germany 
began  to  default  on  debt  payments,  but  since  the 
general  trade  balance  was  so  unfavorable  to  Sweden 
in  a  technical  sense — that  is,  since  Sweden  bought 
more  than  it  sold — its  bargaining  position  was 
strong  enough  to  utilize  in  1934  the  system  of  forced 
clearing,  which  meant  that  Germany  could  not 
sell  to  Sweden  unless  it  paid  the  interest  and  in¬ 
stallments  on  its  debt.^®  This  system  remains  in 
force  today. 

The  chief  increase  in  German  purchases  since 
the  outbreak  of  war  has  been  in  forest  products— 
pulp,  paper,  and  lumber — for  which  Sweden  could 
not  find  markets  elsewhere.  Sweden  has  exported 
to  Germany  some  manufactured  goods,  such  as 
rayon,  ball  bearings,  alloys  and  machinery,  but 
practically  no  food;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  more  iron  and  steel  from  Germany  that  it 
has  shipped.  Nor  has  Sweden  supplied  finished  war 
materials  to  Germany.’’ 

The  main  Swedish-German  clearing  account  is 
kept  in  Stockholm.  Into  it  Swedish  importers  of 
German  goods  pay  what  they  owe  and  from  it,  in 
turn,  Swedish  exporters  of  goods  to  Germany  arc 
paid,  as  are  the  costs  of  transportation,  insurance, 
royalties,  dock  fees,  etc.,  now  amounting  to  about 
a  fourth  of  total  exports,  whether  visible  or  invis¬ 
ible.  Normally,  therefore,  the  amount  of  trade  is 
determined  by  Sweden’s  purchasing  power.  Before 

1941  excess  Swedish  buying  amounted  at  times  to 
as  much  as  $50,000,000.^°  For  the  first  half  of  1940, 
for  example,  the  excess  due  Germany  was  $41,250,- 
000  and,  for  the  corresponding  six  months  of  1941, 
$15,000,000.^* 

27.  See  Leif  Belfrage,  “Vaar  Clearing  med  Utlandet  under 
Krigsaaren,”  Svensli  Utril^eshandel  (Stockholm),  February  20, 
'943.  P-  49- 

28.  Sec  radio  address  by  Nils  Ihrc,  Division  Chief  in  the  Swed¬ 
ish  Foreign  Office,  October  1941. 

29.  On  April  20,  Dingle  Mackintosh  Foot,  Laborite  member 
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31.  See  American  Swedish  Monthly,  December  1941,  p.  17. 
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By  the  middle  of  1941,  however,  the  situation  was 
reversed.  Germany  had  by  then  invaded  Russia 
and,  owing  to  shortages  of  rolling  stock  and  other 
transportation  facilities,  delivery  of  German  goods 
to  Sweden,  particularly  coal,  fell  below  the  stipu¬ 
lated  amounts.  Simultaneously  the  earnings  of 
Swedish  shipping  engaged  in  carrying  goods  to 
Germany  went  up.  Instead  of  a  Swedish  deficit, 
the  clearing  account  began  to  show  a  German  one, 
and  Germany  demanded  goods  on  credit.*^ 

CREDITS  TO  THE  REICH 

It  was  obvious  that  cessation  of  German  pur¬ 
chases  would  cause  serious  unemployment  in  Swe¬ 
den.  Germany  presumably  applied  pressure  on 
the  Swedish  government,  and  the  upshot  of  nego¬ 
tiations  was  that  in  September  1941  the  Swedish 
Raw  Materials  Purchasing  Board,  a  governmental 
institution,  agreed  to  pay  into  the  clearing  account 
whatever  sum  was  required  to  keep  trade  going,  up 
to  $25,000,000,  as  an  advance  on  German  gocxls  to 
be  delivered  during  the  first  six  months  of  1942.^^ 

The  amount  of  goods  to  be  exchanged,  the  prices, 
methods  of  payment,  etc.,  are  settled  by  annual 
treaties,  usually  negotiated  in  December.  In  the 
fall  of  1941,  when  another  German  deficit  loomed 
for  1942,  Germany  at  first  insisted  on  outright 
state  credits — which  were  refused.^'^  Ultimately  no 
I  commercial  credits  were  granted  on  either  Swedish 
!  iron  ore  or  iron  and  steel  but,  under  the  Swedish 
export  credit  guarantee  system  instituted  in  1934, 
i  Swedish  exporters  were  given  government  credit 
guarantees  of  25  to  35  per  cent.  It  was  stipulated, 
however,  that  50  per  cent  was  to  be  paid  in  cash; 
the  credit  risk  on  the  remaining  15  to  25  per  cent 
to  be  carried  by  individual  Swedish  exporters.^’ 
The  total  commercial  credits  granted  Germany  in 
1942  were  estimated  at  $28,750,000,  or  only  about 
$6,250,000  more  than  in  the  last  six  months  of 
1941.^^ 

The  Swedish  press  in  general  urged  that  credits 
no  greater  than  absolutely  necessary  be  granted  on 
wartime  exports,  but  took  the  view  that  the  system 
of  leaving  each  exporter  to  decide  for  himself 
whether  to  give  credit  “took  away  the  political 
aspects  of  the  situation.”^’"^^  In  the  trade  treaty  for 

32.  See  Vincll,  “Svensk-Tysk  Handel  under  Clearingaaren,” 
cited,  p.  1 1 8. 
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cited,  p.  1 1 9. 

36.  See  Affdrsvdrlden  (Stockholm),  December  23,  1942,  p. 
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37-39.  See  News  Irani  Sweden,  December  25,  1941. 


1943,  negotiated  in  December  1942,  commercial 
credits  were  forbidden  for  the  first  six  months,  and 
the  Swedish  press  has  since  then  become  increas¬ 
ingly  insistent  that  no  export  credits  be  granted  to 
any  country  because  Sweden  needs  goods  itself 
and  runs  the  risk  of  inflation  by  selling  on  credit.**" 
At  the  same  time,  the  Germans  began  to  insist, 
unofficially,  that  it  was  the  “moral  duty”  of  neutrals 
to  sell  Germany  gcxids  on  credit  and  not  demand 
a  nice  balance  of  trade  while  war  against  Russia 
continued;"  At  the  present  time,  while  Germany 
takes  about  40  per  cent  of  Sweden’s  exports,  its 
share  is  in  reality  much  larger,  because  Sweden 
c.xports  goods  also  to  German-occupied  Europe. 
Some  observers  estimate  that  territories  under  Nazi 
rule  absorb  altogether  about  85  per  cent  of 
Sweden’s  exports. 

GERMAN  COAL  FOR  SWEDISH  IRON 

Having  almost  no  coal  of  its  own,  except  char¬ 
coal,  which  is  too  expensive  for  large-scale  heating 
or  power  purposes,  Sweden  imports  approximately 
8,000,000  tons  annually.  Of  this  amount,  Britain 
supplied  about  47  per  cent  before  the  war,  while  the 
rest  came  from  Poland  or  Germany.'*^  After  occu¬ 
pation  of  Poland  in  1939  and  Germany’s  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Skaggerack  blockade  in  1940,  the 
only  remaining  source  of  supply  was  Germany.  In 
the  December  1939  treaty  Germany  promised  to 
deliver  4,500,000  tons  in  1940  and,  after  British 
traffic  was  shut  off  in  April  1940,  agreed  to  raise 
this  quota  to  5,700,000  tons,  but  at  greatly  in¬ 
creased  prices.  The  same  quantity  was  promised 
for  1941,  but  actually  Germany  shipped  in  that 
year  only  3,200,000  tons  of  coal  and  1,600,000  tons 
of  coke,  and  3,800,000  tons  in  1942.**^  Sweden, 
therefore,  had  to  cut  additional  firewood,  convert 
central  heating  plants  to  wood  and,  for  power,  de¬ 
pend  more  on  electricity.  Thanks  to  an  intensive 
electrification  program,  Sweden  had  already  made 
itself  less  dependent  on  imported  coal.  When  war 
broke  out,  this  made  it  correspondingly  inde¬ 
pendent  politically.  Thus,  by  the  use  of  wood  and 
electric  power,  Swedish  industries  were  able  in  the 
summer  of  1941  to  reduce  their  consumption  of 
coal  to  one-fifth  of  that  used  in  1939.“*^ 

But  to  supply  Sweden  with  coal  or  any  other 
commodity  requires  man-hours  which  wartime  Ger¬ 
many  needs  for  other  purposes.  This  is  also  true 

40.  See  American  Swedish  Monthly,  April  1943,  p.  14;  also 
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ol  transport.  At  the  same  time,  Germany  requires 
Sweden’s  high-grade  iron  ore,  and  this  ore  has 
been  Sweden’s  trump  card  in  the  annual  bargain¬ 
ing  between  the  two  countries.  The  price  and 
quantity  of  coal  have  therefore  been  systematically 
balanced  against  those  of  ore.  In  the  1942  trade 
agreement  prices  on  both  were  raised  4  per  cent.^’ 
German  imports  of  Swedish  iron  ore  in  any  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  date  from  the  discovery  in  1876 
of  the  Thomas,  or  “basic,”  method  of  making  steel. 
Although  the  process  was  discovered  by  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  Sidney  G.  Thomas,  aided  by  his  cousin, 
P.  C.  Gilchrist,  it  benefited  the  German  steel¬ 
makers  more  than  the  English,  as  it  was  better 
suited  to  the  phosphate  ores  of  Germany,  for  the 
utilization  of  which  German  steel  plants  had  been 
designed.  Soon  the  Germans  began  to  hunt  for 
phosphate  ores  outside  their  own  country,  finding 
them  in  the  Lapland  or  northern  district  of  Sweden. 
For  their  control  Swedish  capitalists,  aided  by  the 
Hritish — particularly  the  German-born  London 
banker  and  financier.  Sir  Ernest  Joseph  Cassel — 
began  to  compete  with  Germany.  The  race  ended 
in  1907  when  the  Swedish  government,  in  which 
title  to  the  land  was  vested,  divided  ownership 
equally  with  the  Swedish  Grangesberg  Mining 
Company,  allowing  a  subsidiary  concern,  the  Kiru- 
navaara-Luossavaara  Company,  to  operate  the 
mines.  The  government  also  completed  a  railroad 
to  the  Norwegian  border  and  later  built  a  hydro¬ 
electric  power  plant  at  Porjus,  with  the  aid  of 
which  the  ore  could  be  extracted  and  transported 
to  the  coasts  of  either  Norway  or  Sweden.  Because 
of  the  lack  of  coal,  the  ore  could  not  be  profitably 
smelted  in  Lapland,  and  was  therefore  sold  on  the 
international  market.  Among  the  buyers  have  been 
Britain,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia  and  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  Germany.^^ 

Before  1880  Swedish  exports  of  iron  ore  averaged 
less  than  20,000  tons  annually,  rising  to  500,000 
tons  between  1891  and  1895.  During  the  next  five- 
year  period  the  figure  went  up  to  1,447,854  tons. 
Just  before  and  during  World  War  I,  when  Britain 
and  France,  as  well  as  Germany,  had  access  to  the 
mines,  exports  averaged  about  5,000,000  tons  a 
year.  Then  there  was  a  drop,  followed  during  the 
industrial  boom  years  of  the  later  1920’s  by  a  rise 
to  9,000,000  tons.  During  the  subsequent  depres¬ 
sion,  from  1931  to  1935,  exports  declined  to  less 

45.  See  News  from  Sweden,  December  23,  1941. 

46.  See  R.  W.  B.  Clarke,  Democratic  Sweden  (New  York, 
Greystone  Press,  1939),  pp.  140  ff;  Naboth  Hedin,  "The  Iron  Ore 
in  the  Swedish  Arctic,"  American  Swedish  Monthly,  May  1940, 
pp.  4  fl,  and  "Sweden’s  Arctic  Ore,"  American  Scandinavian 
Review,  summer  1940,  pp.  129  ff;  Gerard  De  Geer,  “The  Im¬ 
portance  of  Sweden’s  Iron-Ore  in  the  Present  War,”  Le  Nord, 
(No.  4),  IQ39,  p.  466:  A.  F.  Rickman,  Swedish  Iron  Ore 
(Toronto,  Ryerson  Press,  1939). 


than  5,000,000  tons,  and  in  1932  to  2,219,000  tons. 
With  the  new  armament  race,  there  was  a  jump 
from  7,718,892  tons  in  1935  to  11,197,826  in  1936, 
explained  partly  by  increased  British  purchases 
after  the  Spanish  civil  war  shut  off  the  supply  of 
ore  from  Balboa.**’  Germany,  too,  kept  increasing 
its  ore  purchases,  so  that  in  1939  a  new  record 
was  reached,  with  total  exports  of  13,650,000  tons.** 
In  1938  Sweden  supplied  25  per  cent  of  Britain’s 
ore  imports  and  41  per  cent  of  Germany’s.*^  In 
tonnage,  Swedish  ore  exports  to  Germany  in  recent 
years  were  as  follows:  1938,  9,782,000;  1939,  11,292,- 
000;  1940,  9,285,000;  1941,  9,477,000;  and  1942,  8,- 
200,000.’°  Sweden’s  total  ore  exports  during  the 
same  years  were:  1938,  12,685,000  tons;  1939,  13,- 
650,000;  1940,  10,137,000;  1941,  9,539,000;  and  1942, 
8,633,000.’°* 

EFFORTS  TO  ESCAPE  ISOLATION 

Sweden’s  political  relations  with  Germany  have, 
perforce,  been  determined  by  the  geographic  prox¬ 
imity  of  the  two  countries.  Although  Sweden  began 
to  rearm  in  1936  and  undertook  intense  military 
preparations  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  becoming  in 
effect  a  “fortress  within  a  fortress,”  it  has  physi¬ 
cally  had  no  choice  but  to  maintain  outwardly 
friendly,  or  “correct,”  relations  with  Germany, 
since  any  other  course  would  have  been  suicidal. 
But  no  political  treaty  or  agreement  has  been 
signed  and,  except  for  the  economic  strait  jacket 
imposed  by  the  German  blockade,  Sweden  re¬ 
mains  inwardly  free  and  independent.  In  general, 
its  democratic  form  of  government  and  social  wel¬ 
fare  institutions  have  been  maintained.  Sentiment 
in  Sweden  is  overwhelmingly  pro-Ally,  and  its 
pre.ss  has  become  increasingly  more  outspoken 
against  Nazi  Germany.’*  In  return,  the  German 
press  has  often  berated  Sweden,  particularly  after 
its  failure  to  participate  in  the  war  against  Russia. 

Whatever  traces  of  pro-German  sentiment  existed 
in  Sweden  before  the  outbreak  of  war  have  been 
removed  by  Nazi  methods  of  administration  in 
Norway.  “What  is  now  happening  in  Norway,” 
said  former  Prime  Minister  and  later  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  Rickard  J.  Sandler  in  the  Riksdag 

47.  See  M.  W.  Childs,  This  is  Democracy  (New  Haven,  Yale 
University  Press,  1938),  p.  73. 

48.  See  Statistisk.  Aarshok.,  I9i9,  cited,  p.  133. 

49.  See  A.  R.  F.lliott,  “The  Oslo  States  and  the  European  War," 
Foreign  Policy  Reports,  January  15,  1940,  p.  263. 
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on  March  21,  1942,  “can  happen,  if  vve  do  not  take 
care  of  our  own  house,  to  any  honest  Swedish 
citizen.”’^  The  Swedish  press  has  stressed  this  point 
almost  daily.  “Systematized  terrorism,”  “mediaeval 
warfare,”  “a  harking  back  to  Middle  Ages,”  “par¬ 
ticularly  repulsive,”  “merciless  dictatorship,”  “sys¬ 
tematic  violation  of  justice  and  humanity,”  are  but 
a  few  of  the  characterizations  applied  by  newspaper 
editors  and  public  orators  to  the  German  regime 
in  Norway.  A  new  climax  in  denunciation  was 
reached  late  in  1942  when  the  Nazis  began  to  deport 
Norwegian  Jews  to  concentration  camps  in  Ger¬ 
many  or  Poland.  Toward  the  Nazi  “new  order” 
for  Europe,  the  Swedish  press  has  become  increas¬ 
ingly  ironical  and  derisive.’^ 

WARTIME  RELATIONS  WITH  RUSSIA 

Sweden’s  hopes  of  reducing  its  economic  depen¬ 
dence  on  Germany  by  opening  new  trade  outlets 
to  Russia  were  stx)n  blasted.  True,  its  business 
relations  with  Russia  had  never  been  as  active  as 
might  have  been  expected — at  least  not  since  “Vik¬ 
ing”  days,  when  Swedish  traders  followed  the 
course  of  Russian  rivers  and  penetrated  as  far  as 
the  Black  Sea.  During  the  i6th,  17th  and  i8th 
centuries,  one  Swedish-Russian  war  followed  an¬ 
other,  in  a  struggle  to  determine  the  mastery  of 
the  Baltic.  With  the  cession  of  Finland  to  Russia 
in  1809  Sweden  lost  the  contest,  and  its  defeat 
rankled. 

Sweden’s  industrial  expansion  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  19th  century  extended  to  a  certain  degree 
even  to  Russia,  and  sales  offices  or  branch  factories 
were  set  up  in  that  country  by  some  leading  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  Swedish  Nobel  family,  for  instance, 
assisted  in  the  development  of  the  Russian  arma¬ 
ment  industry  as  long  ago  as  the  Crimean  war, 
laying  the  foundation  for  Russia’s  famous  PutilofI 
Works,  while  the  Baku  oil  fields  in  the  Caucasus, 
which  have  just  eluded  Hitler’s  grasp,  were  first 
developed  by  the  Noliel  brothers,  who  originated 
the  system  of  delivery  by  tank  cars  and  boats,  and 
thus  gradually  built  up  the  largest  industrial  con¬ 
cern  in  Europe.'"*  During  the  Russian  revolution 
of  1917,  however,  all  Swedish  investments  were 
swept  away.  On  the  old  distrust  of  Russian  im¬ 
perialism  was  superimposed  the  fear  of  com¬ 
munism. 

But,  as  the  political  balance  of  power  in  Sweden 
shifted  at  the  end  of  World  War  I  from  Conserva¬ 
tive  Right  to  Labor  Left,  Sweden’s  attitude  toward 
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Russia  gradually  changed.  In  1934,  when  Sweden 
needed  enlarged  foreign  markets  to  relieve  unem¬ 
ployment,  Madame  Alexandra  Kollontai,  Russian 
Minister  to  Sweden,  negotiated  a  special  trade 
treaty  with  the  Social  Democratic  government.  The 
plan  also  had  the  support  of  the  Cooperative  or¬ 
ganization.  Sweden  was  to  send  to  Russia  agricul¬ 
tural  machinery  and  blooded  livestock,  in  return 
for  fodder  seed-cakes  needed  by  the  Swedish  dairy 
industry,  certain  petroleum  products  not  found  in 
Sweden,  and  a  variety  of  other  Russian  export 
articles.  But  a  provision  to  grant  the  U.S.S.R.  a 
credit  of  $25,000,000  was  so  violently  attacked  by 
the  Opposition  parties,  which  called  it  an  “aid  to 
Communism,”  that  the  treaty  was  withdrawn  by 
the  Soviet  government  before  being  put  to  the  test 
of  ratification  in  the  Swedish  Riksdag. 

In  1940,  when  Sweden  became  isolated  from  the 
West,  the  Russian  market  was  thought  of  again, 
and  on  September  9  a  wartime  trade  treaty  was 
signed.  It  provided  for  exchange  of  fodder  cakes 
and  gasoline  against  certain  manufactures,  par¬ 
ticularly  railroad  equipment,  and  granted  Russia  a 
credit  of  $25,000,000."  Madame  Kollontai  had  won 
her  point.  Sweden  received  some  Russian  gasoline 
and  fodder  cakes  and  shipped  some  machinery  in 
return  but,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  Russia  in  June  1941  with  Finland  fight¬ 
ing  against  Russia,  Sweden  found  itself  isolated 
from  the  East  as  well  as  the  West.  The  bulk  of 
Russia’s  commercial  credits,  therefore,  remains  un- 
u.sed. 

When  Germany’s  inability  to  crush  Russia  be¬ 
came  apparent,  Sweden’s  [xditical  attitude  toward 
the  U.S.S.R.  inevitably  changed,  as  happened  in 
other  countries.  A  new  respect  was  felt  for  Russia 
but,  at  the  same  time,  Sweden  became  increasingly 
concerned  about  the  future  plans  a  victorious  Russia 
might  have,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Baltic 
states  and  Finland.'*^  In  January  1940  the  Soviet 
government  “protested  very  strongly”  against  the 
aid  given  by  Sweden  to  Finland.''  Sweden  re¬ 
jected  this  attempt  “to  interfere  with  its  freedom 
of  action,”  but  no  diplomatic  break  has  occurred. 
Nor  did  Russia  break  off  relations  in  June  1941 — 
as  Germany  had  obviously  expected — when  Sweden 
allowed  a  German  division  to  pass  from  Norway 
to  Finland.  Instead,  Russia  asked  Sweden  to  rep¬ 
resent  it  diplomatically  in  both  Helsinki  and  Ber¬ 
lin.'* 

In  the  spring  of  1939  Russia  had  protested  against 
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the  proposed  joint  Finnish-Swcdish  fortification  of 
the  Aaland  Islands.’^  Russia  has  never  admitted 
that  Sweden  has  any  special  interests  in  those 
islands,  and  was  not  a  party  in  1921  to  the  League 
of  Nations  settlement  providing  for  their  military 
neutrality.  Russia’s  only  commitments  in  this  re¬ 
gard  are,  therefore,  those  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
which  ended  the  Crimean  War  in  1856^®  and 
stipulated  permanent  demilitarization  of  the  islands. 

“safe-conduct”  trade  with  overseas  countries 

Following  the  German  invasion  of  Russia  in 
June  1941,  Sweden’s  need  for  renewed  trade  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  West  became  all  the  more  urgent. 
Early  in  the  war  the  Germans  sank  several  Swedish 
ships  en  route  to  England  with  pulp  and  other 
articles  not  previously  regarded  as  contraband,  and 
after  the  occupation  of  Norway  in  1940  virtually 
all  sea  traffic  with  the  British  Isles  ceased.  On  the 
other  hand,  half  of  Sweden’s  shipping — about  800,- 
000  gross  tons  out  of  a  total  of  some  1,600,000 — was 
left  outside  the  blockade.  These  ships  were,  for 
the  greater  part,  the  newer,  motorized  ships — over 
80  per  cent  of  its  total  ocean-going  tonnage  (i.e., 
ships  of  2,000  gross  tons  and  over) — and  many  of 
them  entered  the  freight  service  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.^’'  That  600,000  tons  of  deadweight  Swedish 
shipping  had  been  chartered  to  Britain  in  1940  and 
more  than  two-thirds  of  this  lost  in  the  service  of 
the  Allies  was  stated  by  Foreign  Minister  Guenther 
in  an  address  on  May  7,  1943.^’®  By  April  i,  1945 
Sweden’s  shipping  losses  amounted  to  179  ships  of 
483,196  gross  tons,  as  well  as  1,133  rnen. 

While  Germany  did  not  object  to  Swedish  im¬ 
ports,  it  would  permit  only  such  exports  as  would 
not  reach  its  enemies.  CorresjX)ndingly,  the  British 
were  willing  to  grant  navicerts,  or  import  permits, 
only  on  goods  guaranteed  not  to  reach  Germany, 
and  naturally  did  not  object  to  Swedish  exports. 
By  diplomatic  negotiations  it  was  finally  pxissible,  at 
the  end  of  1940,  to  obtain  consent  from  both  sides 
for  a  “safe-conduct”  traffic  with  transoceanic  coun¬ 
tries.  For  every  ship  that  left  Sweden,  another 
of  the  same  tonnage  and  general  utility  enters. 
Every  item  of  cargo  brought  to  Sweden  is  covered 
by  a  British  permit,  and  not  once  have  the  British 
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authorities  questioned  the  good  faith  of  the  Swed¬ 
ish  government  on  this  score.  Conversely,  Ger¬ 
many’s  approval  of  every  Swedish  shipment  is 
required.  Under  this  system  34  ships  arrived  in 
Gothenburg  in  1941  and  58  in  1942,  carrying  car¬ 
goes  worth  $47,500,000  and  $87,500,000,  respectively. 
During  the  same  periods,  approximately  the  same 
number  of  steamships  left  Sweden,  carrying  cargoes 
worth  $66,250,000.^^  In  1942  20  per  cent  of  all 
Swedish  imports  came  by  these  safe-conduct  ships, 
while  only  14  per  cent  of  exports  were  dispatched 
in  that  way.^^  Eleven  ships  have  been  lost  in  this 
traffic,  some  torpiedoed  on  the  high  seas  and  others 
striking  mines  off  the  Norwegian  coast.  The  .lafe- 
conduct  trade,  which  was  resumed  in  May  1943 
after  a  four-month  interruption,  has  not  only  in¬ 
creased  Sweden’s  ability  to  survive  economically, 
hut  also  its  ability  to  build  up  its  defenses.^’"* 

WARTIME  INTERNAL  DEVELOPMENTS 

REARMAMENT 

If  Hitler  expected  Sweden  to  surrender  in  despair 
once  its  isolation  was  complete,  he  was  doomed 
to  disappointment.  Not  only  did  Sweden  reorgan¬ 
ize  its  internal  economy  and  install  a  severe  ra¬ 
tioning  system  Ixith  on  raw  materials  and  consumer 
goods,  but  it  promptly  increased  its  armaments. 
Sweden  has  a  long  military  tradition.  It  was  once 
one  of  the  principal  military  powers  of  Europe,^’ 
and  during  World  War  I  maintained  a  high  degree 
of  military  vigilance.  The  education  of  its  officers 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  Since 
1812  it  has  had  a  system  of  compulsory  training,  in 
addition  to  a  volunteer  standing  army  which  in 
1892  was  transformed  into  a  modern  army  based 
on  conscription.  Its  munitions  output,  although 
small,  was  of  good  quality,  particularly  the  anti¬ 
aircraft  guns  made  at  Bofors.  The  Swedish  Navy, 
to  be  sure,  was  also  small  and  built  almost  wholly 
for  defense,  but  in  its  attack  on  Norway  Germany 
had  been  greatly  damaged  at  sea.  Sweden’s  air 
power  was  its  weakest  arm,  even  though  fighter 
planes  and  light  bombers  had  been  ordered  from 
the  United  States  before  the  war  began  in  1939. 
Some  planes  were  delivered,  but  by  July  1940  ex¬ 
port  permits  were  refused  on  the  balance.  Sweden 
bought  four  destroyers  from  Italy,  and  also  some 
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I  airplanes  to  replace  those  withheld  by  the  United 
States. 

Having  entered  the  League  of  Nations  in  good 
faith  Sweden  took  the  idea  of  collective  security 
seriously.  By  a  coalition  of  the  parties  of  the  Left, 
I  against  the  opposition  of  the  King  and  the  Con- 
I  servatives,  the  Swedish  Army  was  reduced  in  1925 
by  about  a  third,  and  some  regiments — with  tradi¬ 
tions  antedating  the  Thirty  Years’  War — were 
broken  up;  others  were  merged  or  revamped.  The 
rise  to  power  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  the  Span¬ 
ish  civil  war  and  the  general  increase  in  prep¬ 
arations  for  w'ar,  foreboded  danger.  In  1936  the 

I  Liberal  and  Farmers’  parties  combined  with  the 
Conservatives  to  increase  appropriations  for  na¬ 
tional  defense.  The  military  budget,  which  prior 
to  1936  had  varied  between  $28,750,000  and  $31,- 
500,000,  was  increased,  but  only  to  $37,000,000,  esti¬ 
mated  as  needed  annually  for  the  next  ten  years. 
Actually,  during  the  budget  year  1936-37,  nearly 
$50,000,000  was  spent.^*’  Swedish  national  defense 
budgets  for  the  past  five  years  have  been  as  fol- 

Ilows:  1938-39,  $58,575,000;  1939-40,  $322,325,000; 
1940-41,  $502,500,000;  1941-42,  $527,575,000;  and 
1942-43,  $507,500,000.  For  1943-44,  request  is  for 
$4^,250,000.^^ 

During  World  War  I  the  period  of  compulsory 
training  varied  between  340  and  365  days,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  type  of  arms,  with  485  days  for  uni¬ 
versity  students  and  similar  groups.  In  1925  the 
period  was  reduced  to  between  140  and  200  days, 

Ii  with  260  days  for  students;  and  increased  in  1936 
to  175  days  for  the  majority  of  conscripts,  200  for 
special  services,  and  2fK)  for  students.'’*  In  1942  the 
minimum  compulsory  military  service  period  was 
set  at  450  days,  the  longest  in  Swedish  history.^^ 
The  Navy  has  been  strengthened  by  adding  new 
ships  and  reconstructing  some  of  the  older  ones. 
Most  of  the  new  ships  have  been  either  destroyers 
or  submarines,  suitable  for  defense  of  Sweden’s 
rockbound  coast.’"  The  air  force  has  also  been  built 
up,  as  well  as  anti-aircraft  defense.  When  it  became 
impossible  to  import  airplanes,  Sweden  speeded  up 
its  own  construction  program.  Although  not  big 
enough  for  large-scale  mass  prfxluction,  the  coun¬ 
try  has  a  considerable  asset  in  its  engineers  and 
skilled  workers.  During  the  invasion  of  Denmark 
and  Norway  over  fifty  (German  planes  were  shot 
down  on  Swedish  territory.  Since  then  many  mili¬ 
tary  planes,  mostly  German,  have  been  fired  upon 
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and  on  February  ii,  1942,  for  instance,  one  was 
shot  tlown  by  a  Swedish  naval  vessel  off  Karls- 
krona.^*  Others  were  driven  ofT  on  April  14,  1942.^’ 
Civilian  air  traffic  has  been  maintained  with  hoth 
C Germany  and  Britain,  and  with  Russia  until  June 

1941. 

In  June  1942  the  Riksdag  adopted  without  dis¬ 
sent  a  five-year  plan  for  national  defense,  which  it 
was  estimated  would  cost  $188,750,000  annually  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  partial  mobilization  for 
protection  of  the  country.’^  While  many  de¬ 
tails  of  Swedish  military  preparation  are  secret, 
the  Minister  for  National  Defense,  Per  Edvin  Skold, 
declared  on  January  31,  1943  in  an  address  at 
Helsingborg:  “All  that  can  he  done  at  this  time 
to  build  up  our  defense  has  now  been  completed. 
The  task  we  now  face  is  to  develop  our  forces 
further  on  the  foundation  we  have  built.’’^"* 

FACTORS  IN  ECONOMIC  RESISTANCE 

How  has  the  economic  life  of  Sweden  stood  the 
double  strain  of  isolation  and  increased  defense 
preparations.?  The  importance  of  foreign  trade  has 
already  been  shown’*  but,  because  of  increased 
prices — particularly  on  imports — the  shrinkage  in 
volume  of  Sweden’s  foreign  trade  was  greater  than 
the  money  value  indicates.  Thus  in  1941  the  volume 
of  imports  was  only  47  per  cent  of  the  average  for 
1936-37;  that  of  exports,  51  per  cent.’^  By  the  end 
of  the  second  war  year — September  i,  1941 — import 
prices,  which  included  greatly  increased  costs 
of  freight  and  insurance  caused  by  the  war,  had 
gone  up  by  158  per  cent  and  those  on  exports  only 
38  per  cent.”  In  1942  the  situation  improved;  im¬ 
port  prices  rose  only  15  per  cent  and  export  prices 
over  25  per  cent. 

More  important  than  foreign  trade  to  Sweden’s 
economic  life  is  agriculture,  from  which  close  to 
56  per  cent  of  the  population  get  their  living. 
Thanks  to  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  better 
seed  and  the  u.se  of  more  commercial  fertilizers, 
the  average  farming  yield  increased  enough  be¬ 
tween  the  two  world  wars  so  that  Sweden,  which 
during  World  War  I  was  dependent  on  imports 

71.  Sec  News  from  Sweden,  Fcbru.iry  17,  1943. 

72.  Sec  New  Yorl(  Times,  April  15,  1943. 

73.  Sec  News  from  Sweden,  J.inu;iry  14,  April  15,  June  24, 

1942. 

74.  Ibid.,  February  3,  1943. 

75.  In  1870-80  the  turnover  in  foreign  trade  amounted  to 
about  $25  per  inhabitant;  in  1939  it  was  $175.  In  other  words, 
within  sixty  years  it  had  increased  seven  times  as  fast  as  the 
population.  Sec  Gerhard,  Kriget  och  Sveriges  U tribes handel, 
cited,  p.  7. 

76.  Sec  Sven  Dahlman,  American  Swedish  Monthly,  March 

1943.  p.  6;  also  H.  Anstrin,  Industria,  No.  16,  1942,  p.  654. 

77.  Sec  Gerhard,  Kriget  och  Sveriges  Utril^eshandel,  cited, 
p.  21;  also  idem,  Svensh  Utriheshandel,  February  6,  1943. 
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for  bread/'*  was  in  the  main  self-supporting  twenty 
years  laterJ^  Politically,  this  meant  the  difference 
between  independence  and  submission  to  Germany. 
Both  the  1940  and  1941  crops  proved  to  be  failures, 
however,  yields  being  23.75  and  36.75  per  cent,  re¬ 
spectively,  below  the  pre-war  average.  But  grain 
stored  up  from  the  good  years  saved  the  country 
from  starvation,  and  the  1942  harvest  was  almost 
normal.  Bread  rations  are  still  very  small,  and  so 
are  those  of  meat  and  other  edibles,  but  the  food 
supply,  while  not  abundant,  is  adequate.®” 

The  acute  employment  crisis,  feared  as  a  result 
of  the  interruption  of  overseas  trade  in  1940,  did  not 
materialize.  Military  mobilization,  the  rearmament 
industry,  and  increased  domestic  production  of  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  normal  imports  have  served  to  absorb 
able-bodied  men.  The  need  for  firewood,  for  in¬ 
stance,  caused  a  25  per  cent  forest  labor  shortage 
in  the  summer  of  1942.®*  To  help  with  the  harvest, 
many  men  have  temporarily  been  excused  from 
military  duty.  On  June  8,  1942  the  Minister  for 
Social  Welfare  (whose  Ministry  includes  unem¬ 
ployment  relief)  announced  that  his  1942-43  budget 
could  be  cut  from  $10,000,000  to  $4,750,000.®^ 

1  he  main  objective  of  Sweden’s  economic  policy 
has  been  to  maintain  production  and,  thereby,  em¬ 
ployment.  The  production  index  of  the  Association 
of  Manufacturers  —  Sverige’s  Industrijdrbund  — 
reached  105  in  March  1941  (1935=100),  and  stood 
at  that  point  for  the  entire  spring  of  1942.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  1943  the  figure  reached  in,  which  had  also 
been  the  November  and  December  1942  level.  The 
wholesale  price  index — with  19^5  prices  as  100 — 
reached  196  on  January  31,  1943.  The  retail  price 
index,  with  August  1939  prices  as  100,  stood  at  148.8 
on  January  15,  1943.  The  cost  of  living  index,  based 
on  1935  prices  as  100,  was  143  in  March  1943. 

While  the  pre-war  wage  agreement  providing 
for  automatic  adjustments  according  to  changes  in 
the  cost  of  living  was  abandoned  as  a  measure  to 
stem  inflation,  wage  increases  covering  roughly 
half  of  the  increase  in  living  costs  have  been 

78.  See  T.  A.  Bailey,  Policy  of  the  United  States  Towards  the 
'Neutrals,  tgiy-igtS  (Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1942), 
pp.  136-64. 

79.  See  Science  and  Cooperation  in  Swedish  Agriculture  (pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Royal  Swedish  Commission,  New  York  World’s 
Fair,  1939).  P-  7- 

80.  See  “Sweden  Carries  On,"  Foreign  Commerce  'Weekly 
(U.S.  Department  of  Commerce),  June  13,  1942,  p.  31;  “Sweden 
Rations  Food,”  Consumers'  Guide  (U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture),  December  1942,  pp.  2-4;  News  from  Sweden,  June  18, 
July  2Q,  August  5,  September  30,  1942;  and  Charles  S.  Gratkc, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  4,  1943. 

81.  See  News  from  Sweden,  June  8,  1942. 

82.  Ihid.;  see  also  Harrison  Clark,  Swedish  Unemployment 
Policy,  /9/4-/Q40  (Washington,  D.  C.,  .American  Council  on 
Public  .Affairs,  iq4i);  and  C.  J.  Rat7.1aff,  The  Scandinavian  Un¬ 
employment  Relief  Program  (Philadelphia,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Press,  1934). 


granted.®^  At  the  same  time,  no  serious  strikes 
have  occurred  since  1934.  All  wage  questions  are 
settled  by  direct  negotiation  between  organized 
employers  and  organized  employees.®'* 

FINANCING  THE  WAR®’ 

The  outlays  for  armament  and  mobilization  have 
naturally  strained  public  finances.  On  July  1,  1939 
the  public  debt  was  $658,250,000,  or  only  a  litdc 
more  than  is  now  spent  annually  for  military  pur¬ 
poses.  But,  as  practically  all  bonds  were  held  in 
Sweden  and  most  of  the  money  was  invested  in 
profitable  public  utilities — the  income  from  which 
more  than  paid  both  interest  and  amortization 
charges — Sweden  in  effect  had  no  public  debt  at 
all  when  the  war  began.  But  by  January  i,  1941 
it  had  reached  $1,537,500,000,  an  increase  of  36  per 
cent  in  one  year.  On  January  i,  1943  the  amount 
was  estimated  at  $2  billion,  and  was  expected  to 
reach  $2.5  billion  by  January  1,  1944.  As  there  have 
been  no  foreign  loans,  this  money  is  still  owed  to 
the  Swedish  people.  During  the  boom  years  just 
before  the  war,  national  income  was  estimated  at 
$2.5  billion®^  and  is  expected  to  be  around  $3.5 
billion  in  1943,®’  of  which  about  $700  million,  it 
was  estimated,  was  being  saved  as  capital. 

Except  for  a  few  years  during  the  early  thirties, 
Sweden  balanced  its  budget  annually  until  the 
outbreak  of  war.  Increased  taxes,  chiefly  on  inheri¬ 
tances,  restored  the  balance  by  1937,  or  three  years 
earlier  than  expected.®®  But  for  the  fiscal  year 
1939-40  the  deficit  was  $160  million  and  for  1940- 
41,  $330  million.  During  the  present  budget  year 
the  gap  is  expected  to  reach  $625  million.®” 

To  finance  its  wartime  expenses,  Sweden  has  fol¬ 
lowed  a  policy  of  covering  half  the  expenditure  by 
taxation  and  the  other  half  by  borrowing.  The 
extra  war  taxes  have  been  increased,  partly  by 
levies  on  incomes;  partly  by  a  special  national  de- 

83.  See  Kjellstrom,  Price  Control:  War  Against  Inflation,  cited, 
p.  26:  for  details  of  the  anti-inflation  program,  sec  The  Econ¬ 
omist,  January  16,  1943. 

84.  See  J.  J.  Robbins,  Government  of  iMhor  Relations  in 
Sweden  (Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1942);  and  P.  H.  Norgren,  The  Swedish  Collective  Bargaining 
System  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  University  Press,  1941). 
8s.  Much  of  the  material  in  this  section  is  based  on  Kjell- 
strdm.  Price  Control:  War  Against  Inflation,  cited;  and  “Sweden 
Carries  On,”  cited. 

86.  See  G.  W.  Silverstolpe,  Sunt  Fornuft  (Swedish  taxpayers’ 
peritxlical:  Stockholm),  March  1942. 

87.  Sec  (iustaf  Sorlcrlund,  in  Industna,  No.  16,  1942;  also, 
Finanstidningen  (Stockholm),  January  9,  1943,  p.  7,  and  Janu¬ 
ary  16,  1943,  p.  26. 

88.  See  Ernst  VV’igforss  and  Bcrtil  Ohlin,  That  Swedish  Budget 
(published  by  the  Royal  Swedish  Commission,  New  York 
World’s  Fair,  1939);  also  Gunnar  Myrdal,  “That  Wonderful 
Swedish  Budget,”  Fortune  Magazine  (New  York),  September 
1938.  P-  65. 

89.  hnanstidnmgen,  January  16,  1943,  p.  26. 
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fense  tax;  and  partly  by  a  5  per  cent  sales  tax 
going  as  high  as  75  per  cent  on  luxuries.  Estimated 
government  revenue  from  income  taxes  rose  from 
$65,550,000  in  1938-39  to  $106,250,000  in  1941-42;  the 
special  defense  tax,  first  imposed  in  1939-40,  was 
expected  to  yield  $66,250,000  in  1941-42;  and  the 
turnover  and  sales  tax,  begun  in  1940-41,  $61,250,000 
in  1941-42.  There  were  also  heavier  imposts  on 
liquors,  tobacco  and  beer;  while  the  publicly  owned 
utilities  earned  extra  amounts,  rising  from  $46,775,- 
000  in  1938-39  to  an  expected  $61,500,000  in  1941-42. 
The  motor-vehicle  tax  yield  shrank  because  of  the 
rubber  and  gasoline  shortage,  but  in  compensation 
state-owned  railroads  turned  in  record  amounts. 
Altogether,  government  income  rose  from  $360,- 
450,000  in  1938-39  to  $550  million  in  1941-42.  The 
expected  income  of  $625  million  in  1942-43  is  an 
all-time  record,  and  so  is  the  estimated  total  ex¬ 
penditure  of  one  billion  dollars.®^® 

To  cover  the  new  national  defense  expenses  three 
long-term  bond  issues  have  been  sold  to  the  public. 
The  first,  launched  in  April  1940,  was  for  $125,000,- 
000  and  brought  in  $199,849,500.  The  second  loan, 
also  for  $125,000,000,  was  offered  in  the  spring  of 
1941,  and  when  the  books  closed  in  July  $150,750,- 
000  had  been  subscribed.  The  third  issue,  launched 
on  January  15,  1942,  aimed  at  $175,000,000  and  by 
closing  date,  May  15,  reached  over  $275,765,430.’® 

POLITICAL  TRENDS  IN  SWEDEN 

That  Sweden  has  been  able  to  survive  in  isolation 
is  due  to  a  great  extent  to  its  carefully  balanced 
economic  system,  which  is  a  mixture  of  government 
control,  public  ownership,  and  private  enterprise.’®* 
It  is  also  true  that  many  lessons  learned  during 
World  War  1  have  been  applied  to  good  effect.  The 
Swedish  political  set-up  has  remained  intact,  despite 
the  impact  of  totalitarian  systems  to  the  east  and 
south,  principally  because  of  the  constitutional 
changes  which,  almost  unnoticed  by  the  outside 
world,  took  place  in  Sweden  during  World  War  I. 
Whereas  until  then  the  Conservative  party  had 
been  dominant,  the  Labor  party  has  since  assumed 
more  and  more  power  and  responsibility,  giving 
workers  the  feeling  that  they,  too,  have  a  share  in 
the  country  and  are  responsible  for  its  management 
and  defense.  Universal  suffrage  for  both  men  and 
women,  instituted  in  1918,  has  facilitated  this  pro¬ 
cess. 

The  Swedish  constitution,  modeled  in  part  on 

^93.  See  Foreign  Commerce  Wecf^ly,  June  i^,  1942,  p.  28; 
Statistic  Aarshof(,  1942,  pp.  28C)  fT;  Finanstidningen,  January  26, 
'943,  pp.  23  ff;  and  Affdrsvarlden,  January  14,  1943,  pp.  1  ff. 

90.  News  from  Sweden,  May  13,  20,  1942. 

903.  For  part  played  liy  the  Consumers  Cooperatives  in 
Sweden's  economic  resistance,  sec  M.  W.  Cliilds,  New  York, 
Herald  Frihune,  May  10,  1943,  p.  13. 


that  of  the  United  States  and  dating  from  1809,” 
provides  for  a  constitutional  monarchy  with  a  Cab¬ 
inet  nominally  selected  by  the  King.  Since  1809, 
however,  Ministers  have  been  responsible  to  the 
Riksdag  and,  while  as  late  as  1914  the  King  dis¬ 
regarded  the  Parliamentary  majority  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  rearmament  and  appointed  a  Conservative 
minority  Cabinet,  he  was  forced  to  change  his  atti¬ 
tude  in  1917,  and  since  then  the  Parliamentary 
majority  has  been  decisive.’^  In  December  1939 
a  government  of  political  union  comprising  all 
four  leading  parties — Conservatives,  Farmers,  Lib¬ 
erals  and  Social  Democrats — was  formed  and  is 
still  in  power. 

RIKSDAG  MEMBERSHIP,  I943 


First 

Second 

Chamber 

Chamber 

Social  Democrats 

81 

134 

Conservatives 

32 

42 

Farmers 

21 

28 

Liberals 

15 

23 

Communists 

I 

3 

Total 

150 

230 

In  1940  and  1942  regular  elections  were  held — the 
only  free  elections  in  Europe  since  the  outbreak  of 
war.  On  each  occasion  the  Social  Democratic  party 
continued  to  make  advances,  until  it  now  has  ma¬ 
jorities  in  both  chambers  of  the  Riksdag.  For  the 
duration  of  the  war,  however,  it  prefers  to  continue 
as  part  of  the  national  union.  It  is  a  non-revolution- 
ary,  constitutional  party,  and  republican  only  in 
theory.  Its  leader.  Per  Albin  Hansson,  a  former 
newspaper  editor,  has  been  Prime  Minister  since 
1932  except  for  a  brief  interval  in  1936. 

Next  to  the  Social  Democrats  are  two  center  par¬ 
ties,  the  Liberal  or  People’s  party,  and  the  Farmers’ 
Union — the  latter  an  offshoot  of  the  Conservative 
party,  corresponding  roughly  to  American  Pro¬ 
gressives  of  the  Middle  West.  The  leader  of  the 
Liberals  is  a  self-educated  farmer,  Gustaf  Andersson 
of  Rasjdn,  a  member  of  the  Second  Chamber  and 
Minister  of  Communications,  while  the  Farmers 
are  led  by  another  “dirt”  farmer.  Axel  Pehrsson- 
Hramstorp,  who  holds  the  portfolio  of  agriculture 
in  the  Cabinet. 

In  numerical  strength  the  Conservative  party 
ranks  next  to  the  Social  Democrats.  Its  leader.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gosta  Bagge,  is  Minister  of  Education  and 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs;  his  two  deputy  leaders  are 

91.  See  Nils  Herlitz,  Sweden:  A  Modern  Democracy  on  An¬ 
cient  Foundations  (Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota  Press, 
1939,  p.  30.  For  an  analysis  of  governmental  system,  see  Ben  A. 
Arneson,  The  Democratic  Monarchies  of  Scandinavia  (New 
Voik,  Vai.  Nostraru,  19/9). 

92.  Sc.;  K.  R.  Cre.-’ves  an  1  C.  P.  Kfisliew,  in  I^emotratic  Sweden 
(edited  by  Margaret  Cole  and  Cliarics  Smith:  New  York,  Grey- 
stone  Press,  1939;,  pp  II  If. 
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landowners.  These  men  reflect  the  membership  of 
the  party  which,  broadly  speaking,  represents  the 
upper  middle  class.’^ 

Since  the  early  1920’s  various  National  Socialist 
groups  have  existed  in  Sweden,  composed  chiefly  of 
white  collar  workers  in  the  larger  cities,  university 
students  and  disappointed  anti-labor  fils  de  famille. 
The  two  largest  factions  together  polled  less  than 
50,000  votes  in  1936 — about  one  and  a  half  per  cent 
of  the  total  and  not  enough  to  elect  a  single  can¬ 
didate.  (This  was  roughly  the  proportion  of  the 
pre-war  Quislingists  in  Norway.)  More  than  half 
of  this  vote  was  cast  for  the  National  Youth  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  seceded  from  the  Conservative  party 
in  1934.  A  few  representatives  sat  in  the  Riksdag, 
elected  in  1932  as  Conservatives,  but  after  the  1936 
elections  the  Association  disintegrated  rapidly,  and 
its  last  elected  representatives,  even  in  the  provincial 
legislatures,  disappeared  in  1942.^'*  Out-and-out 
Swedish  National  Socialists,  led  by  a  former  Army 
sergeant,  S.  O.  Lindholm,  polled  about  20,000  votes 
in  1957  but  failed  to  elect  a  candidate.  In  1940  and 
1942  they  refrained  from  nominating  candidates, 
and  instead  ridiculed  the  election  as  “democratic 
fol-de-rol.”^'  Despite  this  criticism,  2,875,913  ballots 
were  cast  in  1940,  only  one  per  cent  less  than  in 
1936,  indicating  that  the  bulk  of  the  voters  con¬ 
tinued  to  take  the  democratic  process  seriously. 

The  Communists  have  been  more  successful  than 
the  Nazis.  In  1940  they  secured  about  100,000  votes, 
but  at  no  time  have  there  been  more  than  eight 
members  in  the  Riksdag;  now  there  are  three.  Since 
some  gains  were  made  in  the  provincial  elections  in 
1942,  Communist  representation  in  the  indirectly 
elected  First  Chamber,  or  Senate,  may  show  a 
gradual  increase.  Like  the  National  Socialists,  the 
Swedish  Communists  have  been  divided  into  two 
factions,  one  belonging  to  the  Third  Interna- 
tional.’’'’'^^ 

POSITION  OF  THE  PRESS 

Each  political  party  in  Sweden  has  its  own 
newspapers.  In  some  cases  the  papers  are  owned  by 
the  party  or  by  a  party  leader.  In  others,  it  is  purely 
a  business  institution,  with  only  nominal  party  ties. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  larger  Stockholm 
dailies,  such  as  Dagens  Nyheter  and  StocJ{holms 
Tidningen,  both  of  which  are  supp>orters  of  the 
Liberal  party. 

93.  See  John  Parker,  M.P.,  in  Democratic  Sweden,  cited,  p.  52; 
also  Edward  Thermacnius,  in  Sverige  i  Dag,  cited,  pp.  29  fl. 

94.  See  Alfred  Oeste,  “The  Meaning  of  the  Swedish  Elec¬ 
tions,”  lx)s  Angel f  Times  Sepfember  26,  1942. 

95.  See  Thcrmae-iiws,  in  S-eige  i  Dag,  citeo,  0.  38. 

96-97.  INd.,  p.  ts;  sec  also  Childs,  This  Is  Democracy,  cital, 
pp.  132-35- 


Regardless  of  party  affiliation,  however,  all  Swed¬ 
ish  papers  enjoy  freedom  to  print  anything  they 
choose — a  right  guaranteed  by  the  constitution.’* 
The  only  exception  is  the  right  of  the  government, 
also  provided  in  the  organic  law  of  1812,  to  confis¬ 
cate  without  previous  court  procedure  any  printed 
matter  containing  statements  considered  likely  to 
endanger  Sweden’s  relations  with  foreign  jx)wers. 
For  nearly  a  century  this  provision  had  been  only  a 
dead  letter  but,  following  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II,  certain  foreign  powers — chiefly  Germany- 
reminded  the  Swedish  authorities  of  its  existence. 
Since  then  a  number  of  newspaper  issues,  books 
and  pamphlets  have  been  confiscated.  This  does  not 
mean  that  publishers  have  been  forbidden  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  business.  Usually  most  copies  of  the  daily 
papers,  for  instance,  are  distributed  before  a  confis¬ 
cation  order  can  be  executed.  Whether  it  was  wise 
to  revive  this  old  law  and  thereby  invite  foreign 
pressure  has  been  much  debated.’’^  In  recent  months 
the  mounting  pressure  of  public  opinion  against 
such  confiscations  has  apparently  restrained  the  au¬ 
thorities,  while  the  press  has  become  continuously 
more  outspoken,  especially  against  German  brutal¬ 
ities  in  Norway. 

Since  1939  the  constitution  has  been  amended  so 
that  in  time  of  war,  or  danger  of  war,  the  govern¬ 
ment  may  apply  advance  cen.sorship,  but  only  with 
the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  membership  of 
both  chambers  of  the  Rik.sdag.  If  the  Riksdag  is 
not  in  session,  it  must  be  convoked  within  30  days. 

SWEDEN’S  POST-WAR  HOPES 

While  unstinted  aid  was  given  Finland  in  the 
first  Russo-Finnish  war  of  1939-40  and  Finnish 
hopes  of  recovering  lost  territories  were  understood 
in  1941,  Finland’s  subsequent  association  with  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  followed  with  growing  concern  in 
Sweden.  The  Swedish  press  has  repeatedly  warned 
Finland  against  going  too  far  in  the  invasion  of 
Russian  Karelia,  “especially  as  several  great  powers 
have  vital  interests  to  watch  on  the  other  side.’’*®* 

At  .some  time  in  the  near  future  Sweden  hopes 
that  Finland  will  be  able  to  resume  its  Scandina¬ 
vian  orientation,  begun  in  1955,  so  that  it  may  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  whatever  northern  federation 
may  be  formed  after  the  war.  Finland’s  existence 
as  an  independent  state  is  of  vital  interest  to 

98.  See  E.  C.  Bcllquist,  “Emcrfiency  Regulations  and  the  Press 
in  Sweden,”  lournalism  Quarterly,  December  1941,  p.  356. 

99.  See  Oesten  Unden,  ‘‘Ilur  Tryckfriheten  har  Begransats," 
I'l  (Owperative  Weekly),  September  1941.  Single  issues  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  a  few  books,  ha\c  been  con¬ 
fiscated  for  abusive  statements  in  regard  to  England,  the  United 
States,  Norway,  Finland  and  Russia,  as  well  as  (lermany. 
too.  See  Dagens  Nyheter,  quoted  in  News  from  Sweden,  Feb¬ 
ruary  It,  1942. 
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Sweden,  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Swedes 
hope  that  in  the  future  Finland  will  retain  its 
ancient  borders. 

Humanitarian  aid  is  still  being  given  to  Finland, 
primarily  in  the  form  of  caring  for  about  25,000 
Finnish  children  in  Swedish  homes.  Hundreds 
of  war  invalids  have  been  taken  care  of  in  Sweden 
and  rehabilitated  for  civilian  life.  Economically, 
Sweden  has  continued  to  support  Finland  by  com¬ 
mercial  credits,  especially  on  foodstuffs.  In  1941  the 
value  of  Swedish  exports  to  Finland  was  $40,750,- 
000,  as  compared  with  a  normal  pre-war  average  of 
$23,750,000.  On  May  ii,  1942  a  new  trade  treaty 
was  signed  providing  for  exports  of  $8,750,000  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  addition,  Sweden  gave 
Finland  a  credit  of  another  $8,750,000  with  which 
to  buy  food  in  Denmark.  On  November  3,  1942  a 
similar  treaty  was  signed  covering  the  first  six 
months  of  1943.*°^ 

Sweden  has  been  unable  to  render  as  much  hu¬ 
manitarian  aid  to  Norwegians  as  it  wished  because 
of  the  Quisling  regime’s  refusal  to  cooperate  unless 
formally  recognized  by  the  Swedish  government. 
In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1940,  Swedish  relief 
organizations  provided  much  new  housing  in 
towns  destroyed  by  bombardment,  particularly  day 
nurseries  and  ready-made  houses  for  the  homeless. 
Invitations  to  Norwegian  school  children  to  spend 
the  summer  of  1941  in  Sweden  were  declined,  how¬ 
ever.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  Norwegian 
refugees  in  Sweden,  both  children  and  adults,  has 
steadily  increased,  and  is  now  estimated  at  13,000. 
Those  able  to  work  are,  as  a  rule,  employed  at 
regular  wages  and  are  thus  self-supporting.  Others 
are  cared  for  by  the  Royal  Norwegian  government 
through  its  Legation  in  Stockholm,  so  that  none 
is  a  burden  on  the  Swedish  taxpayer.  Voluntary  aid 
to  Norwegians  has  been  provided  on  an  increasing 
scale.  In  several  industrial  plants  the  wages  earned 
by  extra  work  on  legal  holidays  have  been  donated 
to  the  Norwegian  Relief.'®^  Sweden’s  commercial 
relations  with  occupied  Norway  have  been  regu¬ 
lated  through  special  yearly  treaties  with  the  occu¬ 
pying  German  authorities  on  a  forced  clearing  basis 
—that  is,  exchange  of  goods  for  goods.'®^ 

101.  See  News  from  Sweden,  May  20,  November  ii,  1942. 

102.  For  a  summary  of  Swedish  aid  to  Norway,  see  Fredrik 
Strom,  “Sweden  Binds  the  Wounds,”  Wings  for  Norway 
(Swedish-Amcric.in  Drive  Committee,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  1942),  p.  40. 


With  Denmark,  where  the  Danish  government 
in  power  at  the  time  of  Nazi  invasion  has  func¬ 
tioned  throughout  the  occupation,  Sweden  has 
maintained  more  intimate  cultural  relations  than 
with  Norway.  Although  travel  has  been  much  re¬ 
stricted,  lecturers,  books  and  art  exhibits  have  been 
exchanged.  Trade  has  been  regulated  on  a  forced 
clearing  basis  by  special  treaties:  in  this  way,  for 
example,  an  exchange  of  goods  valued  at  $14,500,000 
was  arranged  for  the  latter  half  of  1941;  for  $16,- 
500,000  during  the  first  six  months  of  1942;  and 
$13,000,000  for  the  first  six  months  of  1943.*®“*  “Both 
the  cultural  and  political  policies  of  Sweden  look 
forward  to  a  future  Denmark  as  a  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  country,”  said  University  Chancellor 
Oesten  Unden  in  his  address  at  Katrineholm  on 
December  17,  1940,*°’  expressing  an  attitude  that 
still  prevails. 

What  the  future  has  in  store  for  Sweden  obvi¬ 
ously  depends  more  on  the  course  of  the  war 
than  on  the  country’s  own  policies.  In  the  long  run 
a  position  of  mere  neutrality  can  hardly  prove 
tenable,  and  Swedish  public  opinion  is  fully  aware 
of  this.  Sweden,  therefore,  hopes  for  another  at¬ 
tempt,  after  the  war,  to  organize  some  form  of  col¬ 
lective  security  similar  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
Within  such  a  league,  or  world  order,  it  also  hopes 
to  develop  special  cooperation  among  the  northern 
states,  including  Finland.'®^ 

To  achieve  cooperation  among  the  northern 
states,  however,  it  may  prove  necessary  to  detach 
Finland  from  the  German  sphere  of  influence  and 
Norway  from  that  of  Britain.  The  Swedish  dilem¬ 
ma  between  Norway  and  Finland  has  been  re¬ 
solved  by  former  Foreign  Minister  Rickard  J. 
Sandler  as  follows:  “We  must  understand  Finland, 
but  sympathize  with  Norway.”  As  far  as  public 
opinion  is  concerned,  the  p)ost-war  issue  may  be 
said  to  have  been  already  decided. 

103.  Sec  News  from  Sweden,  March  3,  1943. 

104.  iHd.,  June  24,  1942,  January  20,  1943. 

105.  See ,  Svensk^  Vtrikespolitik.,  cited,  p.  30;  also  American- 
Scandinavian  Review,  March  1941. 

106.  Gunnar  Lcistikow,  “Scandinavian  Collaboration,”  Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian  Review,  Spring  1942,  pp.  15  iT;  Karl  I’ctandcr, 
Anders  Oerne  and  W.  Klccn,  Nordens  l-orenta  Stater  (St(Kk- 
holm,  Natur  och  Kultur,  1942);  R.  J.  Sandler,  Nordens  Sak.  dr 
I'aar  (St(Kkhr)lm,  Tidcn,  1943);  Nordisk  (iemensi(an  (Stock¬ 
holm,  Kooperativa  Fdrbundct,  1940)  contains  14  chapters  on 
tliffcrcnt  phases  of  Scandinavian  common  interests  by  varitms 
writers. 
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A  Guide  to  Recent  Books  on  Sweden 

BY  ONA  K.  D.  RINGWOOD 

The  best  all-round  reference  on  Sweden  is  the  in  Managed  Money — The  Experience  of  Sweden 
latest  edition  of  Sweden  Year  Bool{  (Stockholm,  (New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1934), 
1938),  an  official  publication  distributed  to  most  and  Price  Control  —  The  War  Against  Inflation 
public  libraries  in  the  United  States.  It  contains  (New  Brunswick,  N.  }.,  Rutgers  University  Press, 
an  extensive  bibliography.  Another  more  selective  1942).  For  Sweden’s  experience  with  managed 
list,  compiled  by  Professor  Roy  V.  Peel  and  devoted  money,  reference  can  be  made  to  Brinley  Thomas, 
to  social  problems  and  policies,  is  found  in  The  Monetary  Policy  and  Crisis:  A  Study  of  Swedish 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  Experience  (London,  1936),  and  R.  A.  Lester, 
Science  (May  1938).  Sweden — A  Wartime  Survey,  Sweden’s  Experience  with  Managed  Money  (Stock- 
soon  to  be  distributed  in  the  United  States,  will  holm,  Index,  Svenska  Handelsbanken,  January 
contain  26  chapters  by  diffferent  authors  on  various  1937). 

aspects  of  Swedish  life  during  the  war.  A  survey  Sweden’s  social  welfare  and  security  system,  con- 
by  British  authors  is  Democratic  Sweden,  edited  sidered  in  a  general  way  by  Rothery  and  Childs, 
by  Margaret  Cole  and  Charles  Smith  (New  and  in  some  of  the  works  already  enumerated,  is 
York,  Greystone  Press,  1939).  The  American  studied  in  detail  in  Harrison  Clark’s  Swedish  Un- 
Swedish  Handbool^,  794^  (Rock  Island,  Ill.,  Au-  employment  Policy,  igi^-ig^o  (Washington,  D.  C., 
gustana  B(K)k  Concern,  1943)  contains  a  list  of  too  American  Council  on  Public  Affairs,  1941);  Helen 
recent  books  of  Swedish  interest.  Fisher  Hohman’s  Old  Age  in  Sweden — A  Program 

Of  the  general  histories,  at  least  four  may  he  of  Social  Security  (Washington,  D.  C.,  Social  Se- 
recommended.  The  most  comprehensive  is  A  His-  curity  Board,  1940);  and  Prof.  C.  J.  Ratzlaff’s  The 
tory  of  Sweden,  by  Andrew  A.  Stomberg  (New  Scandinavian  Unemployment  Relief  Program 
York,  Macmillan  Company,  1931).  Others,  trans-  (Philadelphia,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press, 
lated  from  the  Swedish,  are  History  of  Sweden,  by  1934).  The  most  authoritative  book  on  the  subject 
Carl  Hallendorf  and  Adolf  Schiick  (Stockholm,  is  Social  Worl{  and  Legislation  in  Sweden,  pre- 
C.  E.  Fritze,  Ltd.,  distributed  by  Albert  Bonnier  pared  and  published  by  the  Social  Welfare  Board 
Publishing  House,  665  Lexington  Avenue,  New  of  the  Swedish  government  (2nd  rev.  ed.:  Stock- 
York);  A  History  of  Sweden,  by  Ragnar  Svan-  holm,  1938).  The  problem  of  re-population  is  dis- 
strbm  and  Carl  Frederik  Palmstierna  (New  York,  cussed  by  Gunnar  and  Alva  Myrdal,  resp>ectively, 
Oxford  Press,  1934) ;  and  A  History  of  Sweden,  by  in  Population — A  Problem  of  Democracy  (Cam- 
Carl  Grimberg  (Rock  Island,  III.,  Augustana  bridge.  Mass.,  Harvard  University  Press,  1940), 
Book  Concern,  1935).  and  Nation  and  Family  (New  York,  Harper,  1941). 

One  of  the  earliest  and  best  descriptive  books  is  Literature  on  Sweden’s  foreign  policy  during  the 
Sweden:  The  Land  and  the  People,  by  Agnes  pre-war  years  includes  The  Scandinavian  States 
Rothery  (New  York,  Viking  Press,  1934).  Per-  and  the  League  of  Nations,  by  Samuel  Shepard 
haps  the  book  most  widely  known  is  Marquis  W.  Jones  (Princeton,  Princeton  University  Press, 
Childs’  Sweden,  The  Middle  Way  (New  Haven,  1930);  and  Eric  Cyril  Bellquist’s  Some  Aspects  of 
Yale  University  Press,  1936).  Labor  relations,  the  Recent  Foreign  Policy  of  Sweden  (Berkeley, 
which  Mr.  Childs  took  up  in  his  next  work.  This  University  of  California  Press,  1929).  The  system 
Is  Democracy — Collective  Bargaining  in  Scandi-  of  government  is  sketched  by  Nils  Herlitz  in 
navia  (New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1938),  Sweden — A  Modern  Democracy  on  Ancient  Foun- 
have  since  been  studied  in  detail  by  Paul  H.  Nor-  dations  (Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota 
gren.  The  Swedish  Collective  Bargaining  System  Press,  1939);  and  Ben  A.  Arneson,  in  The  Demo- 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  University  Press,  cratic  Monarchies  of  Scandinavia  {New 
1941);  and  James  J.  Robbins,  The  Government  of  Nostrand,  1939),  which  includes  a  list  of  source 
Labor  Relations  in  Sweden  (Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  material  in  the  Scandinavian  languages. 

University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1942).  Swe-  The  contributions  to  civilization  in  the  United 
dens  Economic  Progress  and  Social  Welfare  in  States  by  Americans  of  Swedish  descent  are  de- 
Sweden  (published  by  the  Royal  Swedish  Com-  scribed  in  Swedes  in  America,  i6^8-ig^8,  edited 
mission  at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair  in  1939)  by  Adolph  B.  Benson  and  Naboth  Hedin  (New 
contain  studies  by  Swedish  specialists.  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1938).  Current  de- 

Recent  political  and  social  welfare  developments  velopments  in  Sweden  are  followed  by  two  illus- 
are  treated  sympathetically  in  The  New  Sweden —  trated  periodicals  published  in  New  York:  Ameri- 
A  Vindication  of  Democracy,  by  Bjarne  Braatoy  can  Scandinavian  Review  (American  Scandinavian 
(New  York,  Thomas  Nelson,  19^9).  Erik  T.  H.  Foundation),  and  American  Swedish  Monthly 
Kjellstrbm  deals  with  Sweden’s  monetary  system  (Swedish  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A.). 


